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tive duties on their imports into Germany. It was indeed widely
believed, even by many of the most nationalistic and uncompromis-
ingly pro-German of Saar business men, that the real community of
interests between Lorraine and the -Saar would make it possible to
reach an agreement between the industrialists concerned, to be
followed by an inter-governmental agreement, as had happened in
the case of the commercial negotiations of 1925-8.

The ten years between 1923 and the outbreak of the National
Socialist Revolution in the Reich passed comparatively uneventfully
in the Saar. The temporary lessening of tension between France and
Germany between 1925 and 1930 was reflected in an improvement
in the relations between the Saarlanders and their Governing Com-
mission.1 The Commission remained, of course, in an invidious position
which has been compared2 to that of a foreign governess appointed
by an unpopular guardian for his ward during the few years before she
came of age. It was natural that the Saarlanders should resent their
separation from a country to which they were united by the bonds
not only of race but of a political union which had been in force
during a period when the idea of the national state was being
formed. It should, however, be remembered that, for an 'oppressed
nationalityJ, the Saarlanders enjoyed unusual freedom in such matters
as education, local administration and the use of their own language;
while their position did not compare unfavourably with that of the
inhabitants of the occupied territories in the Rhineland. Moreover,
the sympathy of the Germans of the Reich and of their Government
was expressed in the satisfactory form of financial help, including
subsidies to the Press and to social welfare organizations, the effect
of this liberality being enhanced by its contrast with the policy
of France. The temporary Government of the Saar, if undemo-
cratic, was undeniably efficient, especially in financial matters, though
there were complaints that too much was spent on the salaries of a
few highly placed foreign officials. The Commission's economy with
regard to public works was also contrasted with the Communes5

1  The French member of the Governing Commission, Monsieur Kault, whom
the League Council had appointed to the position of Chairman in 1920, con-
tinued to hold that office till 1926. During these years he gave proof of great
ability in building up a working administration of the Territory, but it was
inevitable that he should see many things from a different point of view from
that of his admiwstris and that he should be accused of intransigence and undue
subservience to French interests. After 1926, the office of Chairman was held
in turn by a Canadian, Mr. Stephens (1926-7), and two Englishmen, Sir
Ernest Wilton (1927-32) and Mr. (afterwards Sir Geoffrey) Knox (1932-5).
For an appreciation of the work of the Commission see pp. 625, 626, below.

2  See Florinsky, op. dt., p. 156.